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On December 29, 1965, most of the thousands of 
political prisoners left over from the Greek civil 
war had been released. The prisoners’ families 
were expecting a New Year amnesty for the 
remainder. Then the news came through that the 
King had rejected it. Here, members of the 
Prisoners’ Families Association sit in at the Minis- 
try of Justice in Athens. Their protest is said to 
have been a major factor in the 1966 decision to 
introduce legislation to release the remaining 
prisoners. Now, a great many of the old prisoners 
are back in jail again, and members of their 
families too. 


“The military junta is the first fascist regime in 
the world that has no popular basis "—a Greek 
exile was talking about the situation in his coun- 
try. But despite its lack of popular support in 
Greece, one cannot be optimistic on the first 
anniversary of its coup d’etat of April 21 last year 
that the Greek junta’s grip on power will be 
challenged seriously in the near future. 


If the Greek people have to rely solely on their 
own efforts to overthrow the regime, it is likely to 
be years rather than months before the groups 
organising for resistance can launch the sort of 
guerrilla warfare campaign that many supporters 
in other countries are expecting of them. As 
Greek exiles like Helen Viachou and Andreas 
Papandreou have told us very clearly, it is the 
support of Western governments which provides 
the main prop for the regime. If we wish to see 
another civil war in Greece avoided, there is in 
resistance to the policies of our own governments 
an obvious role, target and opportunity now for 
groups in the West professing to be radical. 


Andreas Papandreou, on his recent speaking tour 
of the United States, has been making a great 
effort to inject the Greek issue into the American 
presidential elections—for it is certain that if the 
US were to withdraw military and economic 
support from the junta their power would crumble 
within days. Both McCarthy and Kennedy are 
thought to be sympathetic to the arguments for 
withdrawing American patronage. Great hopes are 
being set on a change in American policy. 


The problem is to develop in a Greece still 
shocked by the brutal arrogance of the coup, 
cynical about the King’s failed counter-coup, and 
weary from the bitter civil war in the late 1940s, 
a movement of resistance that is strong and united 
enough to assert itself at the moment when 
American policy changes, if it does. Any imposed 
solution—any compromise worked out between 
the junta, the NATO powers and the King, for 
example—is likely to set Greece right back in the 
same situation of intrigue and corruption that 
prevailed before the coup. 


Not quite, of course: for the monarchy, if it 
returns, will be unable to rule the political scene 
as before, by virtue of its control of the army. The 
colonels, by their “ disloyalty”, have shown that 
that particular style of government is no longer 
open to the monarch. One small virtue of the coup 
is that, if the junta is brought down and the King 
returns, he will have to rule through parliament. 


The role of America in Greece is crucial. While 
allegations of CIA involvement in the coup itself 
have never been satisfactorily substantiated, 
American complicity with the dictatorship—how- 
ever reluctant—is complete. When Johnson 
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“We will be Lambrakis! ” On the Marathon March 
in 1966, attended by 250,000 people, a demonstra- 
tor on horseback holds high his portrait of the 


murdered peace leader, Dr Gregory Lambrakis. 


recently announced a cut-back on investments in 
Europe, Greece was specifically excluded. The 
junta has legislated to make foreign investment 
particularly attractive. If the US were to begin a 
comprehensive economic and military blockade of 
Greece, investors’ confidence in Greece (enhanced 
by the decision not to devalue the drachma) would 
plummet, the armed forces, deprived of spare 
parts and oil, would split, and the junta would 
quickly fall apart. 


Strategically, of course, Greece has been a “ bul- 
wark against Communism ” ever since the Truman 
Doctrine was begun in 1947, and there is no 
reason to suppose that America will abandon her 
“strong south-east corner of NATO” stance in a 
hurry. One danger is that Britain, as she with- 
draws from south-east Asia, seeing her new 
military role in Europe and seeking to “ protect ” 
her interests in the Middle East, will try to re- 
establish herself as a power in Greece. Hence all 
the fuss about the Russian fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


It is not clear at the moment how important talk 
of an economic depression in Greece is. Consump- 
tion has gone down since the coup; some indus- 
tries are laying off men; a major textile firm is 
said to have gone bankrupt. The tourist boycott 
also is having an effect on earnings of foreign 
currency, though this is off-set by the drop in 
imports and by the amount of money that workers 
in West Germany, particularly, send back to their 
families. In any case, Greece is predominantly an 
agricultural country and can adjust to industrial 
depression. 


The impression of widespread non-cooperation 
with the junta has been reinforced by the massive 
dismissals of civil servants and serving officers in 
the armed forces, but it has to be recognised that 
the junta in clearing out the civil service has got 
rid of a great many redundant men appointed by 
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Is science damned ? 


In “ War-science: Mr Calder’s chem- 
ists,” Roger Barnard dismisses Nigel 
Calder’s question “is all science 
damned?” as absurd. Yet if this 
question means “is modern applied 
science to be condemned as more of a 
curse than a blessing to mankind? ” 
there are several reasons why we 
should take it more seriously. 


First, unless and until there is a 
radical psychological transformation 
in the minds of practically all men— 
leading to the disappearance of 
nationalism, and to revolutionary 
changes throughout society—mankind 
will remain too selfish and childish to 
be entrusted with the fantastic powers 
that modern technology has laid at 
its disposal. But there is not the least 
sign of any such transformation: and 
therefore the ultimate effect of 
modern applied science upon man- 
kind is likely to be disastrous— 
rather like the effect of handing out 
sticks of dynamite to rival gangs of 
juvenile delinquents. 


Secondly, much of modern applied 
Science, by its very nature, is incom- 
patible with individual freedom. You 
just cannot have such highly sophisti- 
cated devices as atomic energy, com- 
puters and automation, supersonic 
air transport, and so forth, except in 
a centralised mass society command- 
ing the necessary resources of mater- 
ials and manpower, capable of long- 
term planning, research, and develop- 
ment, and able to reap the economic 
benefits of mass production and distri- 
bution. But the mass society leads 
inevitably to totalitarianism. 


Thirdly (and this point tells against 
pure as well as applied science), the 
universe as revealed by scientific in- 
vestigation, and the material human 
situation as transformed by modern 
technology, are no longer the universe 
or the situation in which mankind 
grew up, and in which it feels (or 
used to feel) more or less at home. 
There is grave reason to fear that 
human beings are just not suited, 
constitutionally, to live under such 
radically new material and mental 
conditions. Goethe maintained that 
there are certain things that man is 
not meant to know; the basic assump- 
tion of modern science, that whatever 
can be known ought to be known, may 
well be a terrible mistake. 


Is all science damned? Perhaps not 
all; but it becomes more and more 
difficult to suppress the feeling that 
modern science, as we know it, prac- 
tise it, and apply it, is a curse—that 
on balance it merely increases our 
difficulties and dangers without help- 
ing to solve any of our basic, psycho- 
logical problems. 

Francis Ellingham, 

The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 

Bristol 7. 


Non-violent revolution 


The Editorial, ‘‘ Back to Square One” 
in your March 22 issue produced a 
disturbing reaction in me. 

You are quite right that Grosvenor 
Square reflects the failure of the 
peace movement, but much more in 
terms of a betrayal by large numbers 
of us of our revolutionists. It has 
been the success of the attacks on the 
Official Secrets Act, police corruption, 
the Cuban and Greek Embassies 


which have helped to produce violent 
mass demonstrations. Some of the 
demonstrators are the radicals in 
Marxist or other self-styled revolu- 
tionary organisations who have 
customarily calculated the “ historical 
moment” to attempt takeovers of the 
popular rebellious spirit generated 
by their “naive pacifist stooges”. 


Many more demonstrators are the 
“frustrated concerned” expressing 
their guilt at not being able to dis- 
cover more creative ways of fighting 
the system. But it is those of little 
faith in the leadership of the pacifist 
movement to whom this letter is 
addressed; or more specifically those 
who mock the sacrifices of their own 
“shock troops’ through behaviour 
which reflects a sneaking loyalty to a 
corrupt society, or at least an un- 
willingness to face up to that corrup- 
tion. 


What form does this behaviour take? 
One form is public outcry against the 
severity of the punishment of the 
revolutionists by the Establishment. 
At best this is an unwise tactic calcu- 
lated to conserve our manpower; at 
worst it is action which encourages 
faith in the very system that is basic- 
ally challenged by the revolutionists. 
If we can’t support the revolutionists 
by performing equally challenging 
and creative attacks on the system or 
by a gigantic effort to publicise their 
efforts in the context of non-violent 
revolutionary action, then we ought to 
shut up or lie down and bleed awhile 
or something. 


And what do you mean when you Say: 
“Home Office politicians and bigoted 
judges who have crushed the spirit 
out of the non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence movement are of course seeing 
the fruits of their viciousness ”? Does 
non-violent civil disobedience consti- 
tute less of a threat to their power? 
Are these masters of violence more 
concerned about a violent mob than 
non-violent civil disobedience? It 
would appear that the Home Office 
and the politicians understand the 
implications of our actions far better 
than we understand ourselves or 
them. Here are a few facts of life as 
I see them: 


1. Your lovely England, superior to 
all mankind in human rights is no 
more, baby—if you can’t get rid of 
that hangup, youre finished. 


2. The men in power are much 
happier to have mob violence than 
the non-violent guerrilla action; this 
is something they know how to deal 
with. Either you are at war with them 
or you are not. If not, the non-violent 
actionists belong in a different move- 
ment. 


3. There is no dialogue possible at the 
verbal level with the demonstrators 
of Grosvenor Square. We can either 
produce more creative non-violent 
actions which is dialogue by example 
or, if anything is possible at the 
verbal level, it is discussion of those 
actions which really shook up the 
Establishment, seeing where they 
were effective, examining what went 
wrong, with a view to a long range 
strategy in which they can be re- 
peated over and over again. It is our 
faith that the power structure can be 
broken with a minimum of broken 
human beings, that a new way of 
revolution can be effective which does 


For thinking pacifists . . . 
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not contain in it the seeds of the old 
power game, terrorism, exploitation 
of the people. But it is disastrous not 
to recognise that to many within the 
Establishment power is life itself, and 
such a deep seated psychosis does not 
exclude a cunning which recognises 
the threat of certain non-violent 
creative acts as far more dangerous 
to the survival of their power than 
occasional mob violence. On the other 
hand, those who have exploited the 
ferment generated over the years by 
pacifists, the present leaders who are 
dedicated to violent revolution will 
thrive on the weak pitiful pleading of 
crushed non-violent spirits! 


What I’m saying about the movements 
in England, I believe holds true for 
black power in the US, anti-Vietnam 
movements the world over, liberation 
movements in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. There is no concept of paci- 
fism based upon the professed values 
of the world power structures—rather 
than their patterns of behaviour— 
which can speak to the oppressed 
peoples’ of the world. Only action 
which brings the men within the 
power structures to that brink where 
they surrender power or give up the 
last vestige of their own humanity 
(and it may be at the risk of their 
lives) is relevant. The uniqueness of 
the non-violent revolutionist is that 
he recognises that vestigial humanity 
and the choice. 

Bill Sutherland, 

Box 822, Dar es Salaam, 

Tanzania, E Africa. 


Young liberals 


Allen Skinner (April 5) considers that 
those of us who are in the Young 
Liberals are headed for disillusion. 
We can only be disillusioned if we 
have illusions. Apart from the fact 
that in traditional parliamentary 
terms the Liberal Party will not get 
into “power” for at least 20 years, 
many of us are not in the YLs to gain 
power or to “take over the state 
machinery” etc. We recognise that 
those who have power and wealth 
will not suddenly wake up one morn- 
ing and give it all away, and also that 
the idea of building a ‘‘ democratic ” 
bureaucracy to counter-balance the 
industrial-military bureaucracy has 
led inexorably to the emergence of a 
new ruling power elite. 


If we want a society that in classic 
Liberal terms respects the liberty and 
dignity of the individual, then we 
must get People to take power for 
themselves. This applies as much in 
the university and the place of work 
as it does in society. It thus leads to 
a fundamental attack on the present 
national and international structure, 
which deprives people of an effective 
say in determining their environment. 


In the present context of youth 
politics the Young Liberals are by far 
the largest radical anti-statist move- 
ment, and provide the most hopeful 
organisational structure for putting 
ideas on participatory democracy 
across to young people and students. 
Without such a grouping it would 
have been impossible to have run the 


recent schools campaign, for example, 
which has led in many places to the 
establishment of schools councils and 
got many people involved in taking 
action themselves to change their 
situations. 


If we had a perspective of being in 
politics to get power for ourselves so 
that we could give it away, we should 
be disillusioned. We haven’t. 

Dave Mumford, 

National Executive, 

Union of Liberal Students. 


Spoilt votes 


I was very interested in Geof Bevan’s 
plea for us, the people, to take power 
(Peace News, April 5). Let us by all 
means show that we are sick of the 
whole political system and organise 
for spoilt votes at the next general 
election. We should as he says need 
to build up groups to organise, dis- 
cuss, express and act on felt commun- 
ity needs. Through these groups the 
needs of the campaign would have to 
be co-ordinated. It would be necessary 
to put out a manifesto to compete 
with the local candidates’ own cam- 
paign pamphlets, to organise trans- 
port to the polls for the “spoilt 
voters” and have our supporters at 
the polling stations. It would perhaps 
be as well to have campaign meetings 
and rallies while electioneering is 
taking place. We might even be 
uc enough to get a few minutes on 
t 


Of course we should have to have 
rosettes: white with a black cross 
perhaps? Let us the people take 
power and show that we want a say 
in affairs that concern us all, whether 
directly or indirectly; in fact that we 
want a completely new system, that 
we are fed up with measures being 
taken without our being able to have 
any option concerning it. It might 
even turn out to be a_ bloodless 
revolution! 

Godfrey Cox, 

21 Denby Lane, 

Codnor, Derbys. 


March 17 welfare 


We would like to draw the attention 
of your readers to the fund that has 
been set up under the auspices of 
the Legal and Welfare Division of the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign. 


The purpose of this fund is to assist 
in a number of cases of genuine hard- 
ship which have arisen as a conse- 
quence of fines, prison sentences, and 
injuries received by our supporters 
as a result of the Vietnam Solidarity 
demonstration in Grosvenor Square 
on March 17. 


Any of your readers who would like 
to support the fund should send their 
contribution to the address below; 
and any of our supporters needing 
financial aid in the payment of fines 
should make contact with us. 

Pat Webb, Nick Hardie, Candida 
Hershman, Tommy Farr, Cathy Farr, 
105 Oxford Gardens, 

London W190. 


AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1968 


Sunday, May 19, 2.30 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Indo-Jazz Fusions 

Trinidad Folk Singers 

Peggy Seeger and Ewan MacColl 
The Invaders Steel Band 

5s, 7s 6d, 10s, 12s 6d, 15s 

In aid of Rhodesia campaign of 


Ginger Johnson Drummers 
Nadia Cattouse 

Adrian Mitchell 

etc 


MOVEMENT FOR COLONIAL FREEDOM, Ist Floor, 313/5 Caledonian Road, 


N1 (01-607 0465). 


Thomas De Baggio 


AUTOPSY 


ON 


6,000 SHEEP 


Three weeks ago we featured on 
our front page a story about 
thousands of sheep dying in Utah 
from testing of chemical and _ bio- 
logical weapons by the American 
Army. Here Thomas De Baggio 
investigates further. 


In Utah the sheep are as dead as any 
soldier. They got a little whiff of the 
breeze blowing from Dugway Proving 
Ground. Two days later the body- 
count was climbing as spectacularly 
as a-phoney American body-count 
victory. In all, some 6,400 sheep died 
in the desolate sagebrush wastes 
appropriately called Skull Valley. At 
Dugway they test internationally out- 
lawed biological warfare chemicals. 
The admit to having tested sheep 
before, but never on this scale—never 
with sheep belonging to the local 
ranchers, 


It was not exactly a test this time. It 
was an accident, the kind that you can 
hardly expect them to admit. Those 
6,400 sheep could have been people. 
Dugway is located only 75 miles from 
the heavily populated areas of Salt 
Lake City. The Army also has large 
chemical warfare laboratories as near 
or nearer other population centres 
such as Denver, Little Rock, and even 
Washington. Some 50 research con- 
tracts have been granted to Ameri- 
can universities also engaged in 
biological war studies. 


Because of the mysterious sheep 
deaths—apparently none of the 1,300 
residents of the area suffered ill 
effects—a number of officials and 
scientists rushed to Utah. Autopsies 
are being carried out and investiga- 
tions into the cause of death have not 
proved “conclusively” that a nerve 
gas was the death agent. Yet symp- 
toms match in every detail sheep 
killed in Turkey by a nerve agent 
several years ago in an accident there. 


All the sheep in Skull Valley show 
depressed levels of enzyme cholines- 
terase in their blood, investigators 
have discovered. This is said to be the 
most specific test of nerve gas action. 
Sheep outside the immediate Skuil 
Valley area, on adjoining ranges, 
have also been mildly affected— 
attesting to the fact that some of the 
killer remains in the forage. 


It is known that experiments in recent 
weeks at Dugway have dealt with a 
chemical agent called “V”. This 
rather unromantic chemical agent can 
kill a rabbit almost immediately after 
a hair dipped in the chemical is drawn 
across its shaved belly. Another 
reported development is the creation 
of rickettsia strains for which there 
is no known immunity. Some of the 
agents are so deadly that, in the 
vicinity of the Army’s laboratory at 
Pine Bluff in Arkansas, secret con- 


| renounce war and 1 will never 
support or sanction another ) 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union.send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


tracts have been granted fo test the 
wild life for traces of possible escaped 
virus. 


Two days before the Skull Valley 
sheep began dropping dead, the 
Army made demonstration tests of 
chemical agents at the Dugway 
facilities. These tests are frighteningly 
reminiscent of certain experiments 
carried out in secret Nazi labs during 
World War Two—their purpose then 
was to create more effective Jew- 
Killing devices. Though the US Army 
is not known to have experimented 
on humans, the procedure carried on 
inside the installations bears a strik- 
ing resemblance. 


At Dugway, a top secret orientation 
course is held for officers above the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Part of it 
is a demonstration in which gas 
canisters are dropped on a cement 
bunker full of live animals. On 
closed circuit TV the brass hats watch 
the quick death agonies of the sheep, 
goats, rabbits, and other test animals. 


Guinea pigs 


Disclosures made by Simon Wiesen- 
thal in his current book The Murder- 
ers Among Us, concerning Nazi opera- 
tions at Castle Hartheim, uncovered 
a similar-sounding approach: Through 
a peep hole in the door the Nazis 
watched and carefully noted the time 
of death agony, calibrated to the 
fraction of a second: photos were 
taken: the whole grisly business was 
copied for history—and “science”. 
Except for the human guinea pigs 
who were killed wholesale at Hart- 
heim, the Dugway Proving Ground 
closely resembles its Nazi counter- 
part. The added feature that both 
have, though in differing degrees, is 
a clever schooling in dehumanisation. 


Nobody expects the Army or its 
Chemical Warfare Service to admit 
that a whiff of nerve gas did in the 
Utah sheep. Since research began in 
1941, the Army has been chary of 
releasing any information concerning 
its “special projects division”. By 
their own admission, research into 
biological and chemical warfare has 
been covered by “the _ strictest 
secrecy’. Even the fact that work 
was being done in this field was classi- 
fied until 1946, five years after it was 
begun. During that time, according 
to the official history of CWS 
(Chemical Warfare Service) the 
Special Projects Division, largest 
research element in CWS, “ vied only 
with the Manhattan Project—at times 
successfully—in securing certain 
types of scientists.” 


The phrase “certain types of scien- 
tists ” is ominous. The Manhattan 
Project produced a noisy engine of 
mass destruction—the atom bomb. 
What Special Projects developed 
wasn’t noisy and wasn’t publicised. 
And for a project that vied “ at times 
successfully” with the Manhattan 
Project in scientific importance, this 
silence speaks volumes. Apparently 
there is something more horrendous, 
more frightening—even to the 
hardened Army—than the atom 
bomb. And that is chemical-biological 
warfare. 


Photo by Gordon Craddock, 


But the chemical warfare engineers, 
in their unguarded moments, are 
proud of the fact that they have de- 
vised a method of destroying mass 
populations without destroying 
property. This pride pinpoints not 
only the Army’s general inhumanity 
but the fallaciousness of a culture 
tae puts property value over human 
ife. 


There is evidence that the biological 
warfare experts have gone about as 
far as they can with their present 
setup. There is need, many insiders 
feel, for more large-scale testing of 
chemical agents of mass destruction. 
At the present time the Smithsonian 
Institution is investigating migratory 
bird patterns in the Pacific for the 
Pentagon. What has increased specu- 
lation concerning this project is that 
the Defence Department is spending 
$2.5 million on the project and the 
money is going through Fort Detrick, 
Maryland, the Army’s chief biological 
warfare lab. Coordination for the 
Pacific Bird Project is also directed 
from the Maryland lab. 


Complex hazards 


The project—not strangely—is top 
secret. Speculation is that the Penta- 
gon is about to move biological war- 
fare testing to an island in the Pacific 
where there will be less danger to 
population centres. For, aside from 
the direct danger from chemical war- 
fare experimentations, there are more 
complicated ecological] hazards. 


Example: because contaminated 
wastes from the Rocky Mountain 


Arsenal near Denver have been - 


pumped into a two-mile deep well, 
seismologists believe the area is 
threatened by a serious man-made 
earthquake. The waste-water is 
created by production of poison gases 
made at the arsenal. More than 160 
million gallons of this waste-water 
have been thrown in the hole since 
1962, causing alarming changes in the 
subsurface conditions. There is also 
danger in removing the water, since 
that too would create an imbalance. 


The warning voices have already been 
raised in America. From the influen- 
tial New York Times to the widely 
syndicated columnist Drew Pearson, 
there have been calls for a Congres- 
sional or Presidential investigation. 
There have been suggestive warnings 
that the fallout from biological war- 
fare testing is many times greater 
than fallout from atomic testing. 
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courtesy Farmers Weekly. 


Congressman Bertram Podell, in 
calling for not only a Congressional 
investigation but a treaty proposal to 
limit such testing, summed up the 
ecological dangers. Without alluding 
to the immorality of biological war- 
fare, he said: 


“This is the type of warfare which 
remains forever beyond the control 
of those who employ it. These 
chemicals and these germs, how- 
ever released, are subject to the 
winds and the tides attacking 
civilians as well as those in uniform. 
They involve a form of warfare 
which can permanently destroy the 
balance of the earth, and leave it 
barren of its capacity to sustain 
life.” 
Of course, as everybody knows, the 
Army is only doing this experimenta- 
tion because the “ other side ” is: the 
old rationale of the arms race is ever- 
present. But there is a major differ- 
ence. The cost of effective killer 
weapons is a fraction of more tradi- 
tional weaponry. As experimentation 
continues, the product of mass des- 
truction becomes not only more 
rarified, more secretive, more pain- 
fully deadly, but much more easily 
obtainable, more quickly produced, 
more threatening. 
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GREEK COUP 


from front page 


political patronage before the coup and that many 
men in the forces are still loyal to the King, con- 
iemptuous of the colonels, or disturbed by the 
break-down in military structure and organisation. 
The colonels are ensuring their security by 
appointing their own men in every key position. 


There is a resistance group within the armed 
forces; also underground organisations of the left 
(Patriotic Front), centre (Democratic Defence) 
and right (The Torch) have been formed. The left 
and centre are closely co-ordinated in their 
attempt to build the resistance organisation, 
circulate information, and encourage people by 
deed to dare and hope. But they are having to 


start from scratch. The effect of the coup has been 
deeply demoralising. 


Over 2,000 political prisoners are detained on the 
islands of Yioura and Leros and perhaps 3,000 
more in security cells and prisons throughout the 
country. The dreadful tortures that have been 
meted out are by now well-known in this country, 
thanks largely to the efforts of Amnesty Inter- 
national (whose second report we shall be 
publishing next week). If we may hope for any 
immediate impact on the situation it is that the 
growing international campaign on the prisoners 
will begin to have results. The idea of participants 
in the rally in Trafalgar Square this Sunday 
representing individual prisoners by carrying 
small placards with the prisoner’s name is an 
excellent one (for further information, contact 
Jan Murray: 636 6681). 


The tradition of support from the British peace 
movement for the Greek left was established, via 
the Aldermaston marches, with British contin- 
gents on the great Marathon peace marches 


before the coup, and in the Frederika Demonstra- 
tions of 1963 and the Greek Embassy demonstra- 
tion last year. In Greece, that memory is best 
expressed by men like Gregory Lambrakis, 
Manolis Papoutsakis, Manolis Glezos, Michael 
Peristerakis and Mikis Theodorakis. In Britain, by 
Betty Ambatielos, Diana Pym, Pat Pottle, Terry 
Chandler, Michael Randle. 


Lambrakis, the great peace marcher, was 
murdered, but still symbolises in his life the great 
hope of Greeks that their struggle for social 
justice can be worked out through non-violent and 
peaceful means. It’s not easy to see his dream 
materialising through peaceful struggle at the 
moment, if only because the conditions for open 
organisation are not present in Greece now. This 
places a greater burden on us to confront Greek 
and Amrican interests where we can and pressure 
the British government. A year after the coup, it 
sounds too late; but if we really want to, “ We will 
be Lambrakis.” 


Bop OVERY 


Berlin, DutschkKe, and the new dimensions 


Roger Barnard writes: During the 


and where 


the instruments of 


over £100 million per year and pour- 


sure from other members of SDS, 


“ Solidarity ’’ demonstration in Gros- 
venor Square on March 17, one of the 
more startling sights was an audaci- 
ous contingent of students from 
Berlin and West Germany, with their 
tactical style of linking arms in rows 
across the whole breadth of a main 
road and running, heads down, at 
police cordons. Similar tactics have 
been pursued for the last week in 
Berlin, Hanover, Frankfurt, and other 
large West German cities by thous- 
ands of students as an immediate 
reaction against the attempted assas- 
sination of Rudi Dutschke—pursued, 
moreover, with an extraordinary and 
almost fanatical tenacity against 
baton-swinging policemen, rubber 
whips, and high-powered  water- 
cannon. Who are these students and 
what is their motivation? 


The overwhelming majority are mem- 
bers of SDS (German Socialist 
Student Federation) which used to be 
a youth federation associated with 
the SPD (German Social-Democratic 
Party—i.e. West Germany’s “ Labour 
Party”). The SPD proscribed SDS 
after the latter had opposed the SPD 
policy-programme announced by the 
Party leadership in 1959—a_pro- 
gramme which amounted to nothing 
less than a declaration that the SPD 
was no longer a “class” party but a 
“national ” party fit to govern “ in the 
national interest”. (The parallels 
with the history of our own Labour 
Party in the last five years are only 
too obvious.) 


Once outside ithe SPD, SDS main- 
tained and consolidated its position. 
Then several years ago it began to put 
into practice, often in direct-action 
form, its libertarian neo-Marxist 
formulations for radical social change 
that had been sweated out in the 
wilderness. The projects in self- 
government, direct participatory 
democracy, and libertarian education 
were carried out primarily within the 
Universities, especially at the Free 
University of West Berlin, over issues 
directly concerning the material inter- 
ests of students and younger staff 
members in opposition to those of the 
University administration and senior 
rofessors. During the last 18 months, 
Tee ccars SDS has had an _ ever- 
growing momentum. 


The substance of the social critique 
propounded by SDS members is some- 
what similar to that made by the New 
Left in both Britain and America. It 
is an existential youth revolt directed 
against an absurd mass society which 
provides bread, circuses, and tech- 
nology, which is fantastically waste- 
ful, destructive, and repressive, and 
which is able to tame, co-opt, and buy 
off almost all the potentially major 
forces of opposition and _ dissent. 
Above all, a society where many of 
the traditional “glories” of “liberal 
democracy ”—tolerance, free speech, 
due process, electoral activity—serve 
mainly to ease people into an adjust- 
ment to the established status quo 


bourgeois parliamentary politics are 
manipulative tools that either deflect 
or suppress genuinely spontaneous 
tendencies towards the creation of 
new institutions and ultimately some 
new society. 


Provocation 


Against this “ one-dimensional 
society” (Herbert Marcuse) the Ger- 
man students assert militant direct 
action, aggressive disruption and con- 
frontation, and attempt to build up 
creative communal living, economic 
cooperatives, and free ‘“ counter- 
institutions ” in education, communi- 
cations, local politics, and so forth. So 
far as tactics and strategy are con- 
cerned, the prevailing notion seems to 
be that, since the Big Society is rooted 
fundamentally in violence but the 
violence is of an orderly and routine 
nature camouflaged and mediated 
through bureaucratic institutions of 
business and administration and 
politics that mystify people and make 
them confused, therefore the central 
core of real violence on which the 
system rests must be drawn out and 
made plain for everyone to see and 
combat. (“ Only provocation will gain 
attention’ — Dutschke.) Hence the 
breaking up of faculty meetings in the 
Universities, the disruption of church 
services, the violent engagements with 
police, and the persistent attacks on 
the right-wing Springer press which 
controls more than one third of all the 
newspapers circulating in West Ger- 
many—an economic empire turning 


ing out more than 40 million news- 
papers and periodicals per week. 


The senseless attempt on Dutschke’s 
life (by a man who had been moved 
to his act by the example of Dr King’s 
assassination) has served to heighten 
the feeling of radical consciousness 
already very widespread among SDS 
members and among young German 
students in general. Dutschke was till 
very recently the unchallenged 
moving spirit behind SDS—an elo- 
quent and charismatic speaker who 
preaches radical transformation of 
West German society but who claims 
to reject both violent revolution and 
the Communist system as practised in 
the Soviet Union and, nearer home, 
in East Germany. He was forced to 
leave East Germany in his late teens 
because he refused to serve in the 
Hee Nees Army. According to David 
Hotham in last Saturday’s Times, he 
later said that he would have refused 
to serve in any Army at all, including 
the Soviet Army if he had lived in 
Russia. 


Hotham also pointed out in the same 
article that Dutschke has always 
“proclaimed his opposition to physi- 
cal violence, preaching his own 
peculiar creed which maintained 
that society should ‘ become conscious 
of its own abuses through permanent 
discussion ’.” Well, perhaps—-but the 
gap between this ideal and “only 
provocation will gain attention” is 
teen too wide for Dutschke and 

is followers to bridge, however hard 
they might try. Recent reports from 
West Germany have suggested that 
Dutschke has been under severe pres- 


partly because he has become too in- 
volved in the business of the 
“personality cult” but also because 
of theoretical and ideological differ- 
ences. Certainly the attempt on his 
life will have pushed him right back 
in the foreground that he previously 
occupied. 


SDS members talk an awful lot of 
ideological jargon—but, from the 
protests they have been making in 
West Germany this last week, it seems 
pretty clear that their extraordinary 
sense of solidarity and fraternity is 
based more cn community than 
ideology. It’s also clear that most of 
them are rather exceptional as 
‘ politically-conscious ” students go, 
in that they are definitely committed 
to their cause rather than just 
“belonging” or “ fellow-travelling ” 
and are determined to have their say 
and not be browbeaten by political 
phonies or pushed around by sadistic 
thugs in police uniform. Yet what is 
finally most impressive about these 
German students is that, faced with 
an emergency-crisis like last week- 
end’s, they are surprisingly able to 
mount quite massive and sustained 
efforts entirely by their own native 
wit, ingenuity, and improvisation. 

To be sure, by such means they will 
never be able to take power. But per- 
haps they don’t want power. Perhaps 
they just want meaning and some 
better world for their children to 
grow into. Who can blame them? And 
who can blame their counterparts in 
Britain, America, and elsewhere? If 
we are to have any future at all, the 
main hope lies with the young. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Only in America, I venture to hope, 
would it be so entirely unremarkable 
that Martin Luther King’s funeral 
should be attended with apparent 
reverence, by so many white Ameri- 
can politicians who dedicated so much 
of their energies to a denial of every 
ounce of his lifetime’s work. It is a 
sorry reflection on all of them, that 
their absence would have evoked dis- 
gust, while their presence was met 
with suspicion. 
a * * 
So the GPO proposes to go yellow— 
for phone boxes, at any rate. The 
given reason is twofold; partly to dis- 
tinguish the new telecommunication 
department from the postal section 
(which will reinain red)—a meaning- 
less distinction for most of the public 
—and partly to make them more 
conspicuous. This doesn’t seem much 


of a reason, but I suppose it’s one way 
of spending the increased phone 
charges. 

Meanwhile, in the postal department, 
it seems that it will actually cost the 
Post Office more to deliver a letter at 
the new 4d rate than at the 5d rate; 
presumably the expense is in sorting 
out the “slow” letters from the 
“fast” ones. This is indeed a problem, 
but I believe I have found a solution 
which will be both helpful to the Post 
Office and acceptable to the public. It 
is that nobody should buy 5d stamps. 
This way, all the letters will get there 
at the same time (as I suspect they 
would anyway be it early or late), 
and the Post Office will be saved 
expense, not having to do any 
separating. As a campaign, it has, I 
believe, considerable _ possibilities: 
“Don’t buy 5d stamps.” I expect the 
Postmaster General will soon be 
issuing a postmark to this effect. 


* 


I hone Godfrey Cox had his tongue in 
his cheek when he was composing his 
“ Spoilt votes” letter (page 2). Elec- 
tions are based on the manipulation of 
apathy and inertia, and the exploita- 
tion of the cosy traditional competi- 
tive spirit, so that most people view 
them as little more than a curious 


quinquennial sporting event, like the 
boat race or the cup-final, with the 
peculiar distinction and attraction 
that it is the betting itself which 
determines the winner. Apart from 
the fact that to take part—any part— 
in such a charade would be very un- 
dignified for anyone seriously con- 
cerned in creating a viable alternative 
society, and apart from the fact that 
people are notoriously more difficult 
to mobilise for a nebulous and un- 
disguisably negative aim than for a 
candidate with whom they can iden- 
tify, and apart from the fact that 
“they” are never going to let them- 
selves be voted out of existence, much 
less take any kind of hint, there is 
simply so little real political aware- 
ness around (legitimately—there’s 
not much real politics to be aware of) 
that a spoilt-votes campaign would be 
a waste of time. It couldn’t hope to 
make an impression, let alone a dent 
in the system; in fact the only advan- 
tage it has over putting up an inde- 
pendent candidate is that it doesn’t 
have a deposit to lose. 


Sorry to be so pessimistic. Next week 
(or the week after) I’ll elaborate on 
my scheme for intermediate demo- 
cracy, or “what, to do until the 
revolution comes.” 


NIGEL YOUNG 


Notes on an 
Assassination 


The only way to react to Martin Luther King’s 
death in writing is personally. To react in 
terms of a purely political analysis would be, 
for me, to be exactly in the wrong bag. This 
was—in a very real sense—a death in the 
family. 


When I heard the news I was helplessly distant 
from friends and those other people in the 
Bay Area who are committed to the non- 
violent task. Stunned, sitting with my wife in 
a house in the Sierras with a pile of suddenly 
very irrelevant academic materials, paralysis 
and guilt were the real and crippling emotions. 
Only the previous day, in a class on non- 
violence at Berkeley, I had been saying that for 
most students their only knowledge of non- 
violence was probably a speech or two by, or a 
television interview with, Martin Luther King. 
And I had said that this was basically in- 
adequate. 


Insufficient, maybe—but without King that 
little light of black and Christian and Gandhian 
humanity would have shined so much dimmer 
in America. ‘“‘ With all due respect for Dr 
King” I had said. But the ‘“ due respect” for 
this amazing bundle of humankind had not 
been given—and now I mourned. I mourned 
not only his loss but the cowardice and inade- 
quacy of myself and so many white radicals 
and non-violentists that are revealed by his 
death. 


For all its tragic inhumanity, violence is so 
often a catalyst. Suddenly the fabric of 
American life became transparent: its empty 
and sententious rhetoric, its racist hypocrisy, 
its commercialising of every emotion, its 
fundamental violence—all stood plainly 
revealed. In this culture the immediate reac- 
tion was to take a tranquiliser and cling to the 
television newscasts covering his death. Punc- 
tuated by the banality of its advertising, this 
suddenly became hysterical. The groan of a 
black crowd hearing the news in New York— 
followed by “body deodorants”. Weeping 
black leaders in Memphis—followed by 
“luscious ” creamy ice-bars. His body lying 
among mourners—followed by ‘support 
stockings”. Desperate young black people in 
the streets—followed by “ tranquilisers ”’. 


Then there was the parade of apologetic 
white politicians and the professional reminis- 
cing of the newsmen, most of both groups 
palpably insincere. Johnson dropped a “ plea ” 
for an end to lawlessness and “ divisiveness ”’ 
(his first—most spontaneous?—reaction). The 
Governor of Tennessee ordered in 4,000 armed 
troops. The news of “ Army Readiness” was 
followed by the unctuous flip hypocrisies about 
King’s death. Those people who debated the 
effects of his death on the black leadership 
were still wheeling and dealing in the game of 
political manouevre for self, class, race. 


And that is why I refuse now to estimate 
whether or not black people, in order to attain 
change, will turn to armed resistance as a 
result of King’s death. I am more concerned 
with its impact on whites. A friend just called 
me to say that a memorial rally for King on 
the Berkeley campus was broken up by black 
militants calling for armed Negroes to take to 
the streets. This was also Carmichael’s reaction 
to King’s death—a flat denial of a central part 
of the man’s message. 


My own feeling is that the atmosphere in which 
King has been killed has been created not 
only by the racists, the politicians, and the 
war. The armed tactics of the black militants 
has, over two years, inevitably contributed to 
a polarisation in which non-violence has been 
faced with an increasingly difficult task. The 
escalation of violence has had two sides: the 
arming of black actionists has stepped up race 
tension, justified police armouries, and solidi- 
fied white paranoias. King and non-violence 
appear to be early victims of this polarisation. 

King’s life was often threatened. But, as Rev 
Andrew Young, one of his aides, said almost 
immediately after the murder, this assassina- 
tion might never have happened if the group 
of young black militants had not turned the 
Memphis demonstrations towards violence. 
King felt, despite the danger, that he must 
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return to Memphis to vindicate the power and 
truth of non-violence. His speeches in this last 
week had a rare intensity: Memphis, and the 
Washington March, were to be the great tests 
of non-violent control in demonstrations and 
their effectiveness. They could have been, and 
still may be, turning points for the black and 
radical movements. 


When Gandhi died the Indian Satyagraha 
movement lost its guiding force. It may be that 
here in America a broadened radical move- 
ment, whitg and black, can re-dedicate itself to 
the non-violent task. That is the challenge of 
King’s death. But for now my grief is for a 
brother I never met, a friend I never spoke 
to, but someone who was communicating to me 
deeper than I knew. 


NEVADA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Martin Luther King 


The time is winding up 


This article, from Look Magazine, was the last 
that Dr King ever wrote. He completed it a 
few days before his assassination in Memphis. 


Non-violent protests return this spring, per- 
haps for the last time. Whites are welcomed. 
Even the militant Black Power groups have 
agreed to join in. But if the non-violent pro- 
tests fail, holocaust could follow. 


Despite two consecutive summers of violence, 
not a single basic cause of riots has been 
corrected. All of the misery that stoked the 
flames of rage and rebellion remains un- 
diminished. 


With unemployment, intolerable housing, and 
discriminatory education a scourge in Negro 
ghettoes, Congress and the Administration still 
tinker with trivial half-hearted measures. Yet 
only a few years ago theré was discernible, if 
limited, progress through non-violence. Each 
year a wholesome vibrant Negro self- 
confidence was taking shape. 


Non-violent direct action enabled the Negro to 
take to the streets in active protest, but it 
muzzled the guns of the oppressor because 
even he could not shoot down in daylight 
unarmed men, women and children. This is the 
reason there was less loss of life in 10 years 
of Southern protest than in 10 days of 
Northern riots. 


We need to put pressure on Congress to get 
things done. We will do this with First Amend- 
ment activity. If Congress is unresponsive, 
we'll have to escalate in order to keep the 
issue alive and before it. This action may take 
on disruptive dimensions, but not violent in the 
sense of destroying life or property: it will be 
militant non-violence. 


We really feel that riots tend to intensify the 
fears of the white majority while relieving its 
guilt, and so open the door to greater repres- 
sion. We’ve seen no changes in Watts—no 
structural changes have taken place as the 
result of riots. 


We are not going to tolerate violence. And we 
are making it very clear that the demonstra- 


Hatred is increased by being reciprocated 
and can on the other hand be transformed 
by love. Hatred which is cémpletely 
vanquished by love passes into*fove: and 
love is thereupon greater than if hatred 
had not preceded it. 

—Spinoza 


tors who are not prepared to be non-violent 
should not participate in this. For the past six 
weeks, we’ve had workshops on non-violence 
with the people who will be going to Washing- 
ton. Demonstrations have served as unifying 
forces in the movement: they have brought 
blacks and whites together in very practical 
situations, where philosophically they may 
have been arguing about Black Power. 


It’s a strange thing how demonstrations tend 
to solve problems. Anytime we’ve had demon- 
strations in a community, people have found a 
way to slough off their self-hatred, and they 
have a channel to express their longings and a 
way to fight non-violently—to get at the power 
structure, to know you’re doing something, so 
you don’t have to be violent to do it. 


Outlet for anger 


We need this movement. We need it to bring 
about a new kind of togetherness between 
blacks and whites. We need it to bring allies 
together and to bring the coalition of con- 
science together. I think we have come to the 
point where there is no longer a choice now 
between non-violence and riots. It must be 
militant massive non-violence, or riots.. 


The discontent is so deep, the anger so in- 
grained, the despair, the restlessness so wide, 
that something has to be brought into being to 
serve as a channel through which these deep 
emotional feelings, these deep angry feelings, 
can be funnelled. 


There has to be an outlet, and I see this cam- 
paign as a way to transmute the inchoate rage 
of the ghetto into a constructive and creative 
channel. It becomes an outlet for anger. 


Even if I didn’t deal with the moral dimensions 
and question of violence versus non-violence, 
from a practical point of view I don’t see riots 
working. But I am convinced that if rioting 
continues it will strengthen the Right wing of 
the country, and we’ll end up with a kind of 
Right-wing take-over in the cities and a Fascist 
development, which will be terribly injurious 
to the whole nation. 


I don’t think America can stand another 
summer of Detroit-like riots without a develop- 
ment that could destroy the soul of the nation, 
and even the democratic possibilities of the 
nation. 


I’m committed to non-violence absolutely. I’m 
just not going to kill anybody, whether it’s in 
Vietnam or here. I’m not going to burn down 
any building. If non-violent protest fails this 


summer I will continue to preach it and teach 
it. 

I plan to stand by non-violence because I have 
found it to be a philosophy of life that regu- 
lates not only my dealings in the struggle for 
racial justice but also my dealings with people, 
with my own self. 


But I’m frank enough to admit that if our non- 
violent campaign doesn’t generate some pro- 
gress, people are just going to engage in more 
violent activity, and the discussion of guerrilla 
warfare will be more extensive. 


Fatal disease 


Black Americans have been patient people and 
perhaps they could continue patient with but 
a modicum of hope: but everywhere ‘time is 
winding up”, in the words of one of our 
Spirituals. ‘“ Corruption in the land, people 
take your stand: time is winding up.” 


Despite years of national progress, the plight 
of the poor is worsening. Jobs are on the 
decline as a result of technological change, 
schools North and South are proving them- 
selves more and more inadequate. Medical care 
is virtually out of reach of millions of black 
and white poor. In Mississippi, children are 
actually starving, while large landowners have 
placed their land in the soil bank and receive 
millions of dollars annually not to plant food 
and cotton. 


White America has allowed itself to be in- 
different to race prejudice and economic 
denial. It has treated them as superficial 
blemishes, but now awakes to the horrifying 
reality of a potentially fatal disease. The urban 
outbreaks are “a fire bell in the night” 
clamorously warning that the seams of our 
entire social order are weakening under 
strains of neglect. 


The American people are infected with racism 
—that is the peril. Paradoxically, they are also 
infected with democratic ideals—that is the 
hope. While doing wrong, they have the poten- 
tial to do right. But they do not have a millen- 
nium to make changes. 


The future they are asked to inaugurate is not 
so unpalatable that it justifies the evils that 
beset the nation. To end poverty, to extirpate 
prejudice, to free a tormented conscience, to 
make a tomorrow of justice, fair play, and 
creativity—all these are worthy of the 
American ideal. 


We have, through massive non-violent action, 
an opportunity to avoid a national disaster and 
create a new spirit of class and racial harmony. 
All of us are on trial in this troubled hour, but 
time still permits us to meet the future with a 
clear conscience, 


Leslie Bates 


FREEDOM NOW! 
A version for children 


An old broken horse with ribs like wire 

Dreams in his stable of flying high as the weather 
To where there are no ploughs or drays 

Or carts with stiff axles to tire 

The bent sticks of his bones. 

Sailing beyond barn, field, hedge, and tree, 

He dreams of being a water-horse 

Skipping like a fish with a bright flank. 

He thinks of what it might mean to be free. 

From the barn’s corner a pig groans 

Without the resources of consciousness, 
Anticipating the horse’s magic flight. 

He dreams of being a bright star-pig 

Hung across Heaven, suspended in space’s largesse. 
Four buried moles indulge in collective fantasies of light, 
While a scholar owl moulds night’s 

Complexity into velvet bags of sound. 


Only the limp fox in the ditch 

Hears the wind screech like a burning witch, 
Feels the real pain of the rain in the howl, 
And wishes he were horse, pig, mole, or owl. 
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DEVI PRASAD 


His name will be 
remembered with Gandhi's 


When I heard of the assassination I immedi- 
ately recalled Friday, January 30, 1948 when 
a phone call announced Gandhi’s assassination 
by a Hindu youth. It was as if everybody in the 
country had had a sudden stroke of paralysis. 
There was gloom everywhere. It was the 
greatest personal loss to many and Gandhi’s 
removal from their midst was like switching 
off the only light in a large chaotic room. This 
loss would and never could be repaired. 


Thousands must have had exactly the same 
kind of feeling when they received news of the 
assassination of Dr Martin Luther King. He 
was the same kind of man and had the same 
ideals and feelings of love and compassion as 
had Gandhi. King was a man without hatred 
in his heart. Last May, while attending a con- 
ference in Geneva, I asked him what he felt 
about the opposition from some of his friends 
to the steps he had taken to connect the Viet- 
nam war with the Civil Rights crisis at home. 
He said, ‘“‘I am very sad. Why are they doing 
this, I don’t know.” 


I could see nothing but compassion in this 
comment—no anger, and not the slightest dis- 
regard for those people I was referring to. 


Dr King was the kind of man, and again I 
cannot help comparing him with Gandhi, who 
was perfectly in tune and identified with the 
people he loved and worked for. After all, he 
was one of them, and though he came from a 
family of ministers and later became a 
minister himself—a profession which put him 
on a higher social level than most American 
Negroes—he had first hand experience of the 
exploitation of the poor in American society. 
In his early years he worked in a factory. 
Referring to the experience he once wrote: 


“| saw economic injustice at first hand. 
Through these early experiences I grew up 
deeply conscious of the variety of injustices 
in our society.” 


Being one who belonged to the soil and was in 
tune with the humanity round him, he was 
sensitive enough to feel and catch the moment 
for the real action. Those people who think 
within a narrow historical perspective may, 
and do, call the beginnings of King’s first non- 
violence campaign an accident. A campaign of 
such revolutionary character cannot be started 
before the time is ripe and the right and 
mature kind of leadership is available. The 
Montgomery bus strike (1956) was not an 
exception to this rule. Gandhi’s Salt Tax Cam- 
paign was successful only because he had 


precisely this sensitivity to judge the moment 
and the skill to rally the people. 


Sensitivity and skill to mobilise are not the 
only qualities which make a leader like King. 
Fearlessness, compassion, and purity of pur- 
pose are essential—and King had them in 
abundance. Mrs King said, on the day after the 
assassination, ‘‘My husband faced death with- 
out bitterness and hatred ”’. Only a courageous 
man like King could walk in the valley of 
death so many times. A few months ago, 
replying to a question, he said that he knew his 
life was in danger but tf he feared death he 
would not be able to do things that he must. 
Nothing deterred him from the steps he 
thought it was his duty to take. In defiance of 
a Court injunction at the time of the first 
Selma March, he told the crowd: 


“T would rather die today on the highways 
of Alabama than make a butchery of my 
own conscience.” 


Since the Black Power phase of the Civil Rights 
movement began many people considered King 
a moderate. Yes, moderate he was—but only 
in the revolutionary sense, for he was neither 
passive nor compromising. He had refused to 
accept violence as his method of fighting. His 
moderation came from his revolutionary non- 
violence and far-sightedness. He believed that 
in a violent society like America’s, a violent 
struggle by the Negroes would result in the 
complete destruction of the country—and, 
since the racial problem is not limited to 
America alone, it might spark off a world-wide 
race war. 


No glib condemnation 


King saw clearly the connection between the 
Vietnam war and the Civil Rights problem. At 
the beginning of 1967 he came out with the 
strongest possible opposition to the Vietnam 
war from the Civil Rights platform. He asked 
the Government how it could expect the 
Negroes to be non-violent while, at the same 
time, it was asking them to kill the Vietnamese 
by hundreds. Dr King saw that the increase in 
violence at home was a result of discrimination 
at home and America’s violence in Vietnam. 
Unless America stopped spending its wealth 
on killing the Vietnamese and used it at home 
for fighting poverty, the situation would not 
change and the Negro would not sit back and 
wait. Yet he was so aware of the situation that 
he never indulged in any glib condemnation of 
Negro violence. 


EEE ene a ae 
‘lam cognizant of the interrelatedness of 


all communities and states. Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught in an 
inescapable network of mutuality, tied 
in a single garment of destiny. Whatever 
affects one directly affects all 


indirectly’ — Martin Luther King 
GEES eee en a es a ae ee 
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In April 1967, after the great Spring Mobilisa- 
tion, he was asked in a TV/Press Conference 
what he thought of the statement made by 
Stokely Carmichael who had used violent 
words against the President and had said that 
for every black church burnt, Negroes would 
burn a white church. I was amazed at the 
great calmness and understanding that King 
demonstrated, and the unity he feit in his 
heart with all those who struggled for Civil 
Rights in his country. He said that before con- 
demning Stokely one must understand why he 
was using this kind of language, and continued: 
“ He is a young man completely disiliusioned 
and angered with American society and one 
who has great love for his people.” 


This convinced me of the truth in what 
Stokely Carmichael expressed after the assas- 
Sination. He said that Dr King had been the 
only “soul-brother”’ to whom both militants 
and revolutionaries would listen, even if they 
did not always agree with him. There is no 
doubt that he was one who commanded the 
greatest respect from his people—indeed, the 
whole world. The importance of his non- 
violence is reflected in a rather indirect way in 
Carmichael’s statement: 


“] think white America has made its biggest 
mistake. When it killed Dr King it killed all 
reasonable hope.” 


The evening before he was assassinated Dr 
King said ‘‘ America is in dire need of a new 
man’”’, And in fact it was King himself who 
was a living example of this new man. Now 
America has murdered him. Many will try to 
put the entire blame on one white man who 
pressed the trigger to remove a hurdle from 
the comfortable affluent life of white America. 
Responsible white Americans know that the 
rest of white America is no less responsible 
for this murder than the man who used the 
rifle and will in all likelihood be caught and 
hanged, thereby absolving white America from 
its guilt. 


Murder of such a noble man at such a critical 
time is a warning to all who practice racial 
discrimination wherever they may be— 
America, the United Kingdom, or Africa. But 
the name of Martin Luther King, who was only 
39 years old when murdered, will be remem- 
bered with that of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Devi Prasad is General Secretary of the War 
Resisters International. 
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THE GUTTERSNIPER—Thomas De Baggio 
reports from the heart of the riots 


Washington, 
like Saigon 


Washington is a shambles—politic- 
ally, morally, literally. In a week of 
fraudulent hope, a revolution has 
begun. Smoking rubble pocks the 
ghetto, a ravaged capital city. Over 
the last several days Washington has 
been very like I imagine Saigon was 
during the Tet offensive: a surprised, 
defeated garrison city. 

A 14}-hour curfew has locked the city 
Silent in its nightly bed of ashes. A 
city commissioner described the dead, 
immobilised city as “eerie, like a 
science fiction movie”. 


Deserters’ guide 


“American Servicemen Unite, You 
Have Nothing to Lose but your 
Stripes ’—that’s the slogan of ACT, 
a newsletter being produced by 
deserters and draft resisters in 


Europe aimed at “ providing informa- 


tion to American Servicemen.” 


The first issue contains statements 
from four deserters—who include 
their army numbers as well as names 
—plus hints on which are the best 
places to make for. (“ We don’t urge 
you to desert—that’s a totally per- 
Sonal decision. But if that’s your 
choice you should know about the 
legal and political situation in various 
countries of Europe.”) 


In descending order of preference, the 
countries are: Sweden, France, 
Switzerland (“OK once you are in- 
side, but sometimes they give you 
trouble at the border. .. .The Federal 
Government will under no circum- 
stances send an anti-war resister back 
to Germany ”’), then Norway, Holland, 
Denmark and Belgium, all of which 
“are supposed to be unfriendly, but 
in fact they try hard to avoid seeing 
things”. The three worst countries 
are Britain, Italy and West Germany. 
Copies can be obtained c/o J. P. 
Sartre BP 130-14, Paris. 


Right to refuse 


The International Peace Bureau, 
headquarters Geneva, is organising 
an international conference this 
August on “The Right to Refuse 
Military Orders ”. 


The conference, a contribution to 
International Human Rights Year, is 
to be at Stuttgart, Germany, from 
August 26-30. 


The aim of the conference will be to 
draw up a draft convention on “The 
Right to Refuse to Participate in 
Armed Conflicts ” to be forwarded to 
national and international bodies. 


Already a comprehensive study to 
form a basis for discussion is being 
prepared, and as well as traditional 
conscientious objection to all war on 
religious grounds, it will deal with 
the wider question of objection on 
political, ethical or philosophical 
grounds, and to conscientious objec- 
tion to particular wars (e.g. Vietnam) 
where objectors believe these to be 
unjust. Alternative forms of service 
—such as participation in  inter- 


national peace work—will be ex- 
plored, as will the status of conscien- 
tious deserters seeking asylum, and 
the right of soldiers to disobey orders 
in the light of the Nuremberg Trials. 


International Peace Bureau, 41 Rue 
de Zurich, Geneva, Switzerland. 


This is no “civil disorder’. It is the 
first engagement of a nationwide civil 
war. In past disorders of this type, 
there have been reports of a “ carni- 
val atmosphere” amongst looters as 
they jubilantly “liberated” neigh- 
bourhood stores. This time reporters 
are characterising the mood as 
“menacing”. 


Nonviolence is dead along with its 
chief exponent in America, the Rev 
Martin Luther King. In an article 
written for Look magazine [see page 
6—Eds.] King himself noted the 
empty failure of his recent nonviolent 
efforts to stir change in the seat of 
power. 


“All of the misery that stoked the 
flames of rage and rebellion re- 
mains undiminished. With unem- 
ployment, intolerable housing and 
discriminatory education a scourge 
in Negro ghettos, Congress and the 
Administration still tinker with 
trivial, halfhearted measures.” 


Like Saigon at the time of Tet, 
Washington was preparing for its 
major spring celebration. The city was 
sparkling with spring tourists drawn 
by the annual Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val, bright with buds and blossoms, a 
lovely, lively, warm delight. It was 
most of all promising, filled with joy 
and life. As in Vietnam it turned out 
to be a seasonal! veneer. There are no 
changes of season for the oppressed. 


But the analogy does not stop there. 
The greatest likeness is in the after- 
math of rationalisation, strategic 
opinion coughed up by the warriors. 
Just as the Tet offensive was pro- 
claimed by the Americans to be 4 
great NLF loss, there are voices here 
indicating that the present situation 
of violent unrest throughout Ameri- 
can Cities is a tragic loss for the cause 
of the American Negro. It is suggested 
the clamps will clang down with 
greater harshness. The black com- 
munity, these whites say, has played 
into the hands of racist reaction. The 
impish feeling of security prevalent in 
Washington has been disturbed 
mightily. 

If in his tragic death King’s civil 
rights activities have been legitimised 
as they never were in life, his assas- 
sination has brought no tributes for 
his continued dedication to the anti- 
war movement. In editorials and 
eulogies, this aspect has been left 
untouched. Some have suggested 
that the assassination and its violent 
vengeful aftermath has spurred Con- 
gress to the quick enactment of the 
current civil rights bill already passed 
by the Senate. But there has been no 
talk of his death speeding the end of 
the Vietnam war which many were 
predicting optimistically just prior to 
his murder. 

While Washington has been under the 
gun, the city itself beseiged, smoul- 
dering, rescued by armed troops, the 
new hopeful developments in Viet- 
nam, which had been seen with such 
glowing optimism have disintegrated, 
taken on a Sinister aura. 

Certain things have been clarified 
since President Johnson announced 
his “limited’-—and fraudulent— 
bombing halt. An immediate clue is 
the return of his dwindling prestige. 
Recent polls show that it has sky- 
rocketed, a change no campaign could 
have produced. 


The plain fact is the President could 
not actively campaign for renomina- 
tion. It was not safe to do so. He has 
not been able to make anything but a 
few quick secret trips in the past 
months, never staying in one place 
more tnan a few hours. He has be- 
come a virtual prisoner in his own 
madhouse. 

Lacking the campaigning option he 
pulled what many feel was a master- 
ful political manoeuvre. He left “peace 
candidates” Kennedy and McCarthy 
to fight among themselves, confident 
that while they destroyed themselves, 
his prestige would increase, his own 
position becoming more untouchable 
instead of diminishing as it had been. 
He was also confident that in the 


Cuban prisoners 


The International League for the 
Rights of Man have written urging 
U Thant to try to do something to 
help political prisoners in Cuba. 


“The physical and moral deteriora- 
tion of these men and women is con- 
stantly being reported to us. An in- 
formal study of prisoners, undertaken 
by highly creditable sources in 1966, 
placed the number of prisoners then 
at approximately 80,000. This in- 
cluded some 15-20,000 who are held 
in concentration camps subject to 
onerous forced labour... 


“The conditions in Labour Camps, 
bad as they are, are preferable to 
those which obtain in the prisons 
themeselves. .. . We now have tabu- 
lated precise information about 
approximately 3,500 prisoners. These 
range from prisoners of war. . . to 
such labour leaders as David Salva- 
dor, intellectuals such as Hubert 
Matos and other men of signal culture 
and educational status, who were 
imprisoned solely for expressing 
themselves as opposed to the govern- 
ment policies. Other prisoners ‘are 
held under lengthy sentences on sus- 
picion of wishing to leave the island, 
or dissent from government ideology, 
or on other varieties of cause. ... We 
call attention also to the recent 
worsening in the treatment of some 
of the most prominent political 
prisoners, who are being held incom- 
municado, and who are kept entirely 
naked because of their refusal to don 
the prison garb of committed 
criminals.” 
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intervening months he would be able 
to affect a definite change in the war, 
and himself become “peace candi- 
date’. He was sure he could do it, 
and he seems to have done it 


While choosing to become a lame duck 
instead of a dead one, he had a bit of 
intelligence that the rest of the world 
didn’t. There is every indication that 
Washington knew that Hanoi was 
about to make some kind of peace 
move, They may even have, together, 
done some preliminary planning. 
According to CBS chief foreign corres- 
pondent, the North Vietnamese 
desired to use him and his American 
television network to transmit this 
peace message to the US and the 
world. For this reason they agreed to 
his entering North Vietnam. 


Washington therefore knew that any- 
thing they said would have the desired 
effect since the North Vietnamese 
intended to make the move anyway. 
© Thomas De Baggio 1968. 


Rhodesian 
guerrillas 


According to Rhodesian authorities 
41 African guerrillas have died fight- 
ing in Rhodesia so far. It is claimed 
that of the two relatively large groups 
of guerrillas who crossed into 
Rhodesia in response to the recent 
hangings, only scattered groups and 
individuals remain, who are now 
being “mopped up ”. 

On the other hand the African 
nationalists now claim to have killed 
or wounded 80 members of the 
Rhodesian Security Forces. 

South Africa has offered to reinforce 
its “police” contingent within 
Rhodesia if asked. South African 
Commissioner of Police General J. M. 
Keevy said last week that reinforce- 
ments would include not only men, 
but also helicopters, and armoured 
vehicles. 

Meanwhile claims that guerrillas in 
Angola and Mozambique are getting 
increasing popular backing have re- 
ceived confirmation from the Admin- 
istrator of Natal, Mr Theo Gerdener. 
Speaking at an officers’ dinner he 
warned: “Indications are that the 
terrorists are enjoying increasing 
support and there is every reason to 
believe that Southern Africa will 
probably never again be free from 
their activities.” 
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GEOFFREY MINISH 
sordid business at the Cinematheque 


Paris just isn’t the same these days 
since they shut the Cinematheque. 
Myself, I’ve had some of life’s great 
moments there. Who can forget the 
hopeless wartime love of John Gilbert 
and Renee Adotee in The Big Parade 
or Leslie Bank’s eye-rolling portrayal 
of the fiendish Count Zaroff, hunter of 
the most dangerous game, man, 
(‘And after the kill—the woman! ”) 
or the final embrace of Michele 
Morgan and the dying Gabin in Quai 
Des Brumes? It’s a little as though 
your best girl has left town and you 
don’t know when she’ll be back. 


Yet I doubt that Andre Malraux’s 
Culture Ministry actually intended to 
close the place down early last Febru- 
ary when it fired Henri Langlois from 
the directorship and replaced him by 
Pierre Barbin, founder of the Tours 
Festival of short films. The reason 
given was that Langlois, admittedly 
one of nature’s bohemians, was a 
sloppy administrator. It wasn’t true, 
of course, but even if it had been, so 
what? Langlois was the man who 
created the Cinematheque and built it 
up into the world’s foremost film 
museum. 


As soon as the news broke there was 
a surge of support for Langlois in the 
French film world, particularly among 
younger directors like Godard and 
Truffaut, whose film education Lang- 
lois had literally supervised in person. 
A defence committee was set up, 
under the honorary chairmanship of 
Jean Renoir, and there were imme- 
diate demonstrations in front of the 
two Cinematheque auditoriums, one 
of which is on the Rue D’Ulm in the 
Latin Quarter, the other in the 
Palais de Chaillot. 


It was after the demonstrations that 
the new director, Barbin, announced 
he was closing the Cinematheque for 
“reorganisation”. Closed it has 
stayed, with no reopening date 
announced. 


One of thé demonstrations, outside 
the Palais de Chaillot, had police 
truncheons swinging. A number of 
celebrities were roughed up, including 
Godard, whose glasses were smashed. 
The demonstrators later insisted that 
the police were to blame for the 
incidents. Or as Godard wisecracked 
at a press conference a couple of 
days later: ‘“ Police caused a public 
disturbance.” 


At the same time, cables of protest 
were flowing in from film people all 
over the world. Directors like Chap- 
lin, Bunuel, Lang, Fuller and others 
too numerous to mention announced 
their refusal to allow the Cinema- 
theque to screen their films. French 
Officials, however, have hinted that 
the directors may be required to 
prove legal ownership. 


Nevertheless, the vehemence and 
extent of the support for Langlois 
clearly took the Government by sur- 
ise. A couple of weeks went by 
fore Andre Malraux broke his 
silence to explain, in answer to parlia- 


it 


He paid tribute to Langlois’s achieve- 
ment in creating the Cinematheque, 
but added that the Cinematheque 
must now be considered a_ public 
institution. He went on to criticise 
Langlois’s administration and said 
that thousands of reels stored by the 
Cinematheque were found to be often 
in “ a deplorable condition ”. 


For the sake of the Cinematheque’s 
future, Malraux concluded, “it has 
become vital to ensure that it is ad- 
ministered in a less personal and 
more controllable manner ”. 


As evidence of Langlois’s poor admin- 
istration, officials organised a press 
tour of one of the Cinematheque’s 
storehouses. Sure enough, the condi- 
tion of some of the films was indeed 
deplorable, and the newspaper Le 
Figaro, mouthpiece of the bourgeoisie, 
dutifully ran a photograph of some 
mouldy-looking reels. 


The Langlois defence committee then 
pointed out that the reels in question 
had been in that same mouldy condi- 
tion when presented to the Cinema- 
theque only a few months earlier. 


entary questions, why he had done 


The newspaper Le Monde acidly ran 
an article quoting from a Langlois 
interview it published in August 1962 
in which Langlois complained about 
the state of the storehouses and said 
he had made several approaches to 
Malraux’s Culture Ministry about it. 
In fact, a new storehouse has recently 
been built. Its keys were handed to 


the Cinematheque at the exact time 
Langlois was fired. 


And anyway, as critic Jean-Louis 
Comoli pointed out in the newspaper 
Combat, films, like people, have a 
regrettable habit of ageing, and so far 
no one has managed to stop this. 
(Except perhaps Langlois—it has 
been found that the process of screen- 
ing old films at least slows down their 
deterioration.) 


As matters stand at present, neither 
side in the affair seems to be winning: 
Langlois is still out of his job, but the 
Cinematheque isn’t operating either. 
The situation may change radically 
within the next few days—the 
defence committee has succeeded in 
getting a provisional date (April 22) 
set for a special meeting of Cinema- 
theque members, something like a 
shareholders meeting. The idea is for 
the members to amend the Cinema- 
theque’s statute and reinstate Lang- 
lois. The trick then, of course, will be 
to get the films back from the 
Government. 


Few, if any, of Langlois’s supporters 
believe the official reasons given for 
firing him. It is now being suggested 
that Malraux was only the front man 
for the operation, and that the instiga- 
tor was Finance Minister Michel 
Debre. The theory is that the Govern- 
ment wanted to get its hands on the 
Cinematheque stock of films to feed 
the state-run French TV, so saving 
itself the countless millions of francs 
it would otherwise have spent in buy- 
ing up old movies elsewhere. 


Even if the theory is true—and it 
sounds plausible—the fact remains 
that Malraux is the person whose 
reputation has been most damaged 
by the Langlois affair. I suppose he 
deserves it, but while I can’t admire 
his current metamorphosis—the near- 
est any artist should get to a Culture 
Ministry is spitting distance—I also 
can’t forget that he wrote La Condi- 
tion Humaine and, more important, 
helped save Victor Serge from Stalin’s 
executioners. Maybe the Canard 
Enchaine found the right formula: 
“A great writer who died in the 
Spanish Civil War.” 


The Canard, incidentally, has pro- 
vided one of the affair’s few humorous 
notes, with reference to a speech 
Malraux made earlier this year when 
inaugurating a cultural centre in 
Grenoble, the birthplace of Stendhal. 
“What would Stendhal have thought 
of our initiative’, Malraux asked, in 
a widely-reported burst of rhetoric, 
“once he had recovered from his 
astonishment? ” 


Malraux, according to the Canard, 
has since received the following tele- 
gram: HAVING RECOVERED FROM 
MY ASTONISHMENT, I FIND MY- 
SELF OBLIGED TO PROTEST 
VIGOROUSLY AGAINST THE DIS- 
MISSAL OF HENRI LANGLOIS AND 
TO FORBID UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE: (1) | CINEMATHEQUE 
SHOWINGS OF FILMS BASED ON 
MY WORK: (2) THE USE OF MY 
NAME IN MINISTERIAL SPEECHES. 
STENDHAL. 


HILDA 
BERNSTEIN’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


A few lines in the London press re- 
ported that Nana Sita, South Africa’s 
apostle of non-violence, has at last 
been successfully evicted from the 
home he occupied in Pretoria for 44 
years. 


When Nana Sita was a boy of 15, 
Mahatma Gandhi came from Natal to 
Pretoria to plead with General Smuts 
against the imposition of a personal 
tax on the Indian indenture labourers 
on the Natal sugar _ plantations. 
Gandhi lived in Nana Sita’s parents’ 
home for two months, every day 
striding barefoot up the hill to Union 
Buildings. “He had just been re- 
leased from jail. I didn’t talk to him 
... IT was a child. I just listened and 
watched”. The tax was finally 
dropped. 

The boy’s whole life, every moral 
principle, was modelled on Satya- 
graha. Seven times Nana Sita has 


Peace Pledge Union 


Annual Conference 


CAN NON-VIOLENCE CHANGE SOCIETY ? 


Introduced by Geoffrey Ashe (author of ‘“ Gandhi—a Study in Revolution ”) 


followed by:— 


COMMISSIONS to discuss aspects of nonviolence and the power of persuasion 
and to plan action. Subjects: Racial, Political, Social and Demonstrations. 


APRIL 20/21 


Hampstead Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, London NW3 
(opposite Belsize Park Underground Station, Northern Line) 


Agenda 


Saturday 10 am to 4 pm. PPU Business (members only) 
4.30 to 8 pm. Lecture followed by Commissions 
Sunday 10.30 am to 4.30 pm. Continuation of discussion 


Open to 
non-members 


Tickets 5s (2s 6d Students and under 18 years) at door or from 


PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


gone to jail for laws he considers to 
be unjust. Now 70, small, frail, 
chronically ill with arthritis, he has 
been resisting all attempts to make 
him move since the area in which he 
lives was declared ‘“ white’? under 
the Group Areas Act. 


In 1963 he asked a court to impose 
the maximum sentence. His religion 
and his adherence to the principles of 
Satyagraha, he said, did not permit 
him to bow his head to the cruel, 
degrading, and inhuman Act. “ Popu- 
lations are shifted in times of war 
but not in peace time. What have 
Indians done to merit removal from 
homes they have lived in for 50, 60, 
and even 80 years? ” 


He says it is immaterial how many 
other people accept or submit to a 
law—or if all people accept it. “If to 
my conscience it is unjust, I must 
oppose it. The mind is fixed that any 
injustice must be resisted. So it does 
not require a special decision each 
time one is faced with injustice—it 
is a continuation of one commitment.” 


The Group Areas Act, described by 
one lawyer as “ genocide”, by a for- 
mer Attorney General as cruel, in- 
human, and pagan (“No word can 
express my abhorrence for this law 
which would not be tolerated in any 
other country in the world”) and by 
Professor Kuper as a “law that in- 
vites us to corrupt ourselves’, will 
not be stopped by the quiet sacrifice 
of Nana Sita. But no one individual 
has done more to expose its crudities. 
““Non-violence””, he says—and has 
proved-——“ does not mean cowardice 
or submission.” 


is * * 


I have been a car-driver for about 25 
years, but never until today have I 
felt impelled to make a choice of 
brand-names when buying petrol, be- 
lieving they all come out of the same 
tankers in any case. My choice is not 
for, but against. In future I will avoid 
any garage selling Esso. 


I know that too much advertising is 
irritating and stupid. We learn to live 
with it. But there is always a point 
in everything beyond which one can- 


not go. I have tolerated much non- 
sense from the copywriters—(con- 
fession: I have contributed to it—I 
was a copywriter once myself)—but 
Esso’s latest advertising campaign is 
just too much, quite the most puerile, 
meretricious, and fatuous that I have 
ever seen. 


The serious executive announces the 
end of the Esso tiger. The spurious 
campaign to save the tiger. It is all 
designed to appeal to a badly-retarded 
five-year-old child, and it would not 
do Esso any harm to know how the 
public reacts. As for people like 
Robert Morley—how can one be 
amused by them in future when they 
sell themselves for such trashy, gim- 
cracky purposes? 


* * 


My ll-year-old son, after watching 
Lyndon Johnson for the umpteenth 
time making his speech of Presiden- 
tial renunciation, asked tentatively: 
“But don’t you sometimes feel a bit 
sorry for him?” And quite without 
reason, I did. There is something 
devastating about the change in 
physical appearance alone: from the 
man so vain that he tortured himself 
with contact lenses because he did 
not want to be photographed wearing 
spectacles, and instructed all photo- 
graphers only to take him from a 
certain position—the most flattering 
—to the sagging, baggy, droopy-eyed 
man at the head of that terrifying, 
disintegrating giant America. The 
apotheosis for every little American 
boy. You, too, can become President. 


Help 


with Peace News sales and distribution 
during “ Greece Must be Free” Rally 
in Trafalgar Square, Sunday, April 21, 
and with Peace News packing, every 
Wednesday evening and all day 


Thursdays. 
For selling contact Richard Vaughan 
(837 4473) or find Housmans book- 


stall on the spot. 

For packing contact Richard Squirrell 
(837 4473) or just come along to 
Peace News offices. 


Dave Kennard 


GETTING JAZZ ORGANISED 


“In ‘Marching Song’, Mike West- 
brook and John Surman’s full- 
length composition for the 15-piece 
Concert Band, given its London 
premiere as part of the Camden 
Arts Festival last Monday...” 
—Melody Maker review 


“ Arrangements for those interested 
in music will be more varied this 
year. ... The inclusion of a course 
in Jazz Music is an entirely new 

departure for the School.” 
—Barry Summer School 1966 
Prospectus 


“Lecture One—‘ An Introduction 
to Jazz ’—is designed primarily for 
secondary school children, though 
a less basic form has been presented 
to Universities and Colleges of 
Education—often as part of a 
Liberal Studies programme.” 

—Graham Collier’s lecture syllabus 


These are signs of the times, and 
welcome ones. For most of its exist- 
ence jazz has relied for economic 
survival on its entertainment value, 
walking a tightrope between profit- 
able banality and creative poverty. 
This will certainly continue, for it is 
a merit of jazz that it spans the full 
width of our culture. But only in the 
past two or three years has the other 
end of this span begun to be recog- 
nised in this country—i.e. jazz as jazz 
rather than jazz as film music or jazz 
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19 April, Friday 


LONDON Nil. 8 pm. 314 St Pauls Road (above 
roundabout self-service). Libertarian open 
house//discussion, 3rd Friday of every month. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart'’, Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 


20 April, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On _ sale 
Peace News and peace literature. Helpers 
welcomed, Chris Shellard. 


BURTONWOOD. 10 am to 5 pm. USAF Supply 
Depot. Demonstration and leafleting with Green 
Beret & WRI leaflets in support of draft resis- 
ters and the 2 demonstrators arrested last time. 
NW YCND, 


LONDON E17. 2.30 pm. St Andrews 
Higham Hill. Jumble sale for MACV. 


21 April, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm, “' Salutation '’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 2.30 pm. ‘‘ Greece Must 
be Free!" Rally, followed by march to 
Downing Street and Greek Embassy. Speakers 
include Melina Mercouri. Greek Cttee Against 
Dictatorship & North London Group for 
Restoration of Democracy in Greece. 60 
Tottenham Court Road, W1. 


LONDON. 7.45 pm. Mermaid Theatre. ‘‘ Never 
on Sunday’’ plus personal appearance of 
Melina Mercour:1. Adm 10s. London Group for 
Democracy in Greece. Tickets from Collets, 
Charing Cross Road. 


Hall, 


22 April, Monday 


LONDON Wil. 7 pm. Flat 4, 
Road, Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8pm. Jane & David Graham, 


58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


23 April, Tuesday 


88 Clarendon 


BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 7.30 pm, ‘‘ Lord Bex- 
ley ''’ {opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexley- 
heath Folk Centre. Bexley YCND. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchists, 


as something exotic or jazz as an in- 
fluence on “straight”’ music. 


This glimmering of recognition of jazz 
as something of artistic and cultural 
importance, as something worth culti- 
vating and promoting, has resulted 
largely from the efforts of a few indi- 
viduals. People like Graham Collier, 
who takes his band round schools and 
colleges giving illustrated lectures, 
and Bill Ashton, who founded the 
London Youth Jazz Association two 
and a half years ago. 


Graham Collier is a jazz composer, 
band leader, and bass player. From 
1961 to 63 he studied at the Berklee 
School of Music in Boston, a jazz 
centre which has no equivalent in this 
country. Returning to England he 
formed a septet and in 1965 wrote to 
Education Authorities suggesting the 
idea of educational jazz concerts in 
schools. In July the following year the 
first concert was given at a school in 
Barking. Graham says that after the 
group had played, the school’s jazz 
band returned the compliment by 
presenting their own concert. 


To date the Collier Septet have 
notched up about twenty concerts. 
They are on the approved panel of 
artists of the Inner London Education 
Authority, and have also travelled to 
Bucks, Sussex, Suffolk, and Yorkshire. 
The “lectures” include a description 
of the Blues, with an illustration from 
each era of jazz, a discussion of newer 
trends such as playing on modes and 
scales, demonstration of individual 
instruments, and examples of the 


24 April, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 7.30 pm. Private 
Theatre, Pilgrim Street. Public meeting ‘‘ Con- 
flict in the 70’s'’ Rev Paul Oestreicher, Mrs 
Hilda Bernstein. CND. 


25 April, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm, Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Kay Wheeler ‘‘ Remedial Teach- 
ing "’. E10 & E11 group PPU. 
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publish 


Anarchy 
monthly 2s 


Freedom 

weekly 6d 
Available on the Aldermaston march 
Trial subscription to both for two 
months: 8s post free 
17a Maxwell Road, London SW6 


assi 


1 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms: 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 

BUDE CORNWALL. Trelana Vegetarian Hotel, 
Poughill, Home grown vegetables. Brochure 
from: Seven Rays Healing Centre, Bude 2759. 


CORNWALL. Gypsy caravan, fully equipped, 
secluded site. Available April 20 to May 25. 
Gibbs, Lamorna, Penzance. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Goid Pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FOUND in Grosvenor Square (nr Nth Audley 
St) on March 17, a pair of mens wire-framed 
spectacles dropped by demonstrator as being 
arrested, Contact Box no &35. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader. Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


group’s current repertoire. For adult 
audiences a more analytic lecture is 
presented, demonstrating the basic 
musical forms on which improvisation 
is based and showing how jazz com- 
posing differs from ‘“ symphonic” 
writing. 

The credentials of the band and its 
leader for doing this sort of work are 
good. Graham is recognised as one of 
the most skilful and imaginative com- 
posers on the British jazz scene, and 
his septet is one that manages to be 
both exciting and polished at the 
same time. Apart from the lectures, 
they play in clubs, occasional radio 
broadcasts, and have their first LP 
out now—" Deep Dark Blues Centre ” 
(Deram DML 1005). 


While Graham Collier is educating 
the jazz listener, Bill Ashton organises 
the London Youth Jazz Association to 
teach young people who want to play 
jazz. A school teacher who founded 
the Oxford Modern Jazz Club when 
he was a student, Bill Ashton wants 
the Association to provide the train- 
ing ground in technique that was once 
given by the touring bands and the 
services. 


Formed in 1965, the Association ob- 
tained premises from the Youth 
Service and tuition from a number of 
musicians willing to give their services 
—-Don Rendell, Dave Gelly, Bill 
Eyden, Graham Collier. In 1966 Pat 
Evans, the Association’s secretary, 
organised a two-week course for 
young musicians at Barry Summer 
School. Glamorgan was, in fact, the 
only county they could find willing to 
sponsor such an event. No course was 
held last year, but this month a one- 
week course is being held in London 
for musicians between the ages of 14 
and 21. 


The Association now runs three large 
bands regularly and has 150 playing 
members. Rehearsals are held at the 
Moberly Centre in Kilburn and at the 
Marquee Club, whith belongs to the 
National Jazz Federation. Tuition 
classes are also held, and many mem- 
bers have formed small groups among 
themselves. The Association thus 
provides not only a training ground 
but also a meeting ground for budding 
musicians. 


“Getting organised ” has never been 
a strong feature of the jazz world, 
where individualism or fatalism tend 
to prevail. In Mr Collier and Mr 
Ashton it has two inhabitants whose 
ability to get organised is providing 
something of a solid foundation for 
the jazz of the future to rest on. 


Graham Collier may be contacted at 
28 Nutford Place, London W1: Bill 
Ashton at 22B Winchester Road, 
London NWS. 


HAPPY to exchange W Hampstead flat for 
country/sea accom occas weekends. Box no 836. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centraliy situated, seat up to 36, Peace News, 
§ Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work, reasonable rates, free estimates, ten 
percent of all profits donated to Peace News. 
Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, Tufnell 
Park, NW5. 


VMAC agreeable to your idea. Jim. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 

MUTINY. The story of the Calais Mutiny of 
1918 in the British Army. An historical docu- 
ment by a leading participant, Arthur Killick. 
Send Is 3d to WIR Publications, 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WC1, 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Pe N1 at 15s yearly or 1s 6d (post 3d) each 
ssue, 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views and 
comment; for peace and freedom. 6d weekly 
from: 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 
Editorial Assistants: Kevin McGrath 
Joanalee Hurwitt 
Promotion: Richard Vaughan 
Peter Drinkwater 


Distribution: Richard Squirrell 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 
Accounts: Ivy Mister 

General Manager: Harry Mister 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London NI. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months, 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/a 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Studies in 
Non-violent 


Action 


GANDHI—A STUDY IN REVOLU- 
TION, an important new biography 
by Geoffrey Ashe. 50s (1s 6d) 


NONVIOLENCE AND AGGRES- 
SION. Prof Howard Horsburgh 
considers Gandhi’s  ‘“ Moral 
Equivalent of War” in contem- 
porary terms. 35s (1s 3d) 


Classic Studies 


THE POWER OF NONVIOLENCE 
by Richard B. Gregg 6s (10d) 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR AND 


VIOLENCE (Anthology) 
7s 6d (10d) 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR 
by R. G. Bell 2s 6d (10d): 


STRIDES TOWARDS FREEDOM by 
Martin Luther King 16s (1s) 


CHAOS OR COMMUNITY? Martin 
Luther King’s last contribution to 
social criticism 30s (1s 6d) 


Send your orders to: 


HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1 


Send SAE for comprehensive lists . 
ae 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwayman’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able $s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NWI. 


Situations wanted 
STUDENT, London, urgently cers worthwhile 


part-time work, social, or for a _ radical 
organisation. Box no 837. 
For sale 


RECORDS, all Joan Baez and Elektra, Topic, 
Transatlantic, Folkways, Fontana, Extra labels. 
Send your orders to Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 Tonight at 7.45 pm English 
Premiere of ‘‘ Say Uncle! ’’ by Lester Cole, 
New play about the American call-up for 
Vietnam. Perfs Thu/Fri/Sat and Sun at 7.45 
pm. 


a et se eee oe nt eo ee 
Get Peace News 


every Friday: order It from 
your newsagent 
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Almost like an old-time Aldermaston 


Kevin McGrath reports: The super- 
ficial likeness of Aldermaston ’68 to 
Aldermaston ’64—or for that matter 
to Aldermaston’s any other year—— 
served to emphasise the deep-rooted 
changes that bave transformed the 
politics of the left and of the street in 
the last eight years. 


The numbers were there (though if 
there really were 25,000 there in 
Trafalgar Square, I can’t help feeling 
that estimates on some _ previous 
occasions must have been very much 
too low), the contingents of middle- 
aged, soberly dressed and eminently 
respectable citizens were there 
(mostly Quakers or CP members one 
got the impression), plus hairy, 
flowery, or super-militant looking 
younger marchers. The Canon was 
there. The festival atmosphere was 
there—at least for some of the time. 


All of which showed up more sharply 
the crucial differences, in a way that 
the non-Aldermaston Easter demon- 
strations never could. In a sense this 
was a march turned inside out. In- 
stead of superficial differences (real, 
and important in their way, but in the 
last resort superficial) masking 
fundamental unity, we had superficial 
unity masking fundamental differ- 
ences. 


Instead of a march that was concerned 
with spreading the light, converting 
and convincing the world outside, 
Aldermaston ’68 was inward-looking. 
The unsympathetic multitudes that 
needed converting were not on the 
pavement, or watching the march on 
television, but actually on the march. 


I exaggerate, I simplify and I distort. 
That is inevitable. Obviously the 
desire to bring fellow-marchers to 
one’s own way of thinking has always 
been very much present; equally 
obviously thousands were marching in 
precisely the same spirit and for the 
ae reasons as they always have 
en, 


But I personally have never been on 
any demonstration where I was so 
conscious of an all-pervading sense of 
disunity. It’s all very subjective per- 
haps, but I’m not alone. Whereas it 
made sense to call for unity in out- 
ward style, when there was basic 
unity in purpose, and when this pur- 
pose was directed out from the 
march, this no longer is quite so 
relevant when this basic unity is gone. 
Perhaps what we need at this stage 
is not so much a march, as a four-day 
long confrontation with the authori- 


ties and with each other. There wou 
be a lot to say for the idea of camping 
in one, relevant place in a form of 
mass vigil. 

One of the best sites would be the 
Burghfield Polaris Warheads factory, 
where the march stopped first on 
Good Friday, and held a rather in- 
effectual meeting (lunch breaks and 
meetings just don’t go together—last 
year’s mini-Aldermaston managed 
Burghfield much better, with a lunch- 
break nearby, preceding the meeting). 
For those who haven’t seen it, Burgh- 
field is weird—odd, breast-shaped 
grassy mounds, with sinister doors in 
the side, and assorted antennae stick- 
ing out. Like something out of a 
Quatermass story—the overdressed 
policemen (they could have let the 
poor blokes take their overcoats off 
on a sweltering day) thickly dotted 
about the place like so many robots. 
In face of a place like that, such a 
confrontation would be anchored to 
reality. 

But this time it was a march, and a 
divided one. On Monday, the division 
became most obvious, of course, first 
with two separate, uncoordinated 
moves against the German Embassy, 
and then, following the Trafalgar 
Square rally, when the Short Walk to 
Freedom coincided with the Sharp 
Walk to Springer. 


I didn’t go on the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign’s expeditionary force to the 
German Embassy. Instead, I went 
with the chaotic, hilariously funny, 
and highly enjoyable Anarchist romp 
to the same place. It was very Spike 
Milliganish—a disconsolate Hyde Park 
Digger lamenting that his banner 
inscribed ‘‘ Make Love Not War ” was 
leading what promised to be at that 
stage a very unloving, and warlike 
demonstration—the absurd moment 
when it turned out that no-one seemed 
very clear just where the German 
Embassy was—a furious demonstra- 
tor shouting at a bemused policeman, 
‘‘T demand that you tell me where the 
German Embassy is”. Then at last the 
missing building was identified, a few 
half-hearted attempts to get through 
the cordon, a smoke-bomb blowing in 
the opposite direction to the cordon, 
and a drift away. It wasn’t until quite 
some time later that I realised that 
the VSC had actually turned out as 
well, on the other side of the place. 


The actual rally was one of the best 
organised yet. Anticlimactic, unin- 
spirational (almost inevitably), but 


We will talk anywhere that suits our convenience, 
anytime the natives want to surrender. 


Like old times . . . Canon Collins, Olive Gibbs, Peggy Duff and Sheila Oakes 
lead the Easter marchers. With them is Mrs Eva Coffin, wife of one of the 
Boston Five who were indicted for anti-draft activities in America. Her 
husband was refused permission to leave the country to attend the March. 


efficient—the speakers could be seen, 
and heard, and for the most part they 
kept their speeches down. Extensive 
heckling made little impression out- 
side the immediate vicinity of the 
hecklers (except on the platform). 


What was lacking was the sense of 
occasion that at one time even boring, 
inaudible and unsympathetic speakers 
could not destroy. And I feel that the 
root cause of this lack was the lack of 
basic unity which made the whole 
thing to some extent a sham. To sing 
We Shall Overcome with linked arms 
seemed like an unconvincing pose. 


The thing that brought this really 
home to me was the incredible con- 
trast with the scene at St Paul’s an 
hour or so later at the end of the 
Short Walk to Freedom in tribute to 
Martin Luther King. 


It wasn’t just that many of the more 
vociferous hecklers were off at the 
Daily Mirror Building. There were 
hecklers enough at St Paul’s—though 
the amplification was even more over- 
whelming. What was different was the 
presence of a genuine unity, and an 
unforced spontaneity. Mind you the 
fantastic stage setting of St Paul’s 
steps helped, and the music, intro- 
duced by the amiable John Peel— 
Dakota Staton’s voice soaring incredi- 
bly above our heads and among the 
columns, the quite remarkably pretty 
P. P. Arnold winning the most obdur- 
ate heckler to silence. 


Meanwhile, in a_ different idiom, 
another set of marchers were findin 
their own expression of unity an 
purpose outside the Springer office at 
the Daily Mirror Building. 


Vietnamese Good Friday 


H. A. Ramsay reports: On Good 
Friday two demonstrations other than 
the Aldermaston March took place in 
Berkshire. At the Methodist Church 
in Newbury the ecumenical Good 
Friday service was ending when a 
group of Vietnamese peasants 
appeared and began to till the land 
in front of the church. Interest was 
aroused and a crowd gathered. 


Suddenly two US Marines invaded 
the plot and clubbed one of the 
peasants to the ground with their 
machine guns. The others fled along 
the busy main street, some falling and 
lying inert on the roadway. The chase 
ended in a side street some fifty yards 
from the church. 


This drama was staged by a group of 
Christians, comprising members of 
Christian Non-Violent Action and 
CHURCH. One of the “ peasants ”, Viv 
Broughton of CHURCH, was charged 
with obstruction and later released on 
bail. 


As an attempt to bring the Vietnam 
war to peaceful Newbury and provoke 
strong reactions in spectators it was 
successful. One of the church officers 
was visibly enraged and grappled 
with the “ Marines ”. The whole show 
aroused intense excitement and dis- 
cussion although one felt that the 
general feeling was of amusement not 
disgust or revulsion. 


In the afternoon the group moved on 
to nearby Welford USAF-RAF base. 
Faced by a cordon of over 100 police 
and Air Force personnel the thirty 
taking part walked up the slope to the 


entrance behind a banner proclaim- 
ing ‘Military bases defile God's 
earth.” It was hoped to get police to 
detach themselves from the cordon 
and join in a service and later to 
reclaim the base for sacred purposes 
by invading it and planting crosses. 
As it was none of the “ defenders” 
accepted the invitation to join the 
ae long service led by the Rev John 
tott. 


At its close a chorus of “Yes!” 
answered the question “ Are we still 
of one mind peacefully to enter this 
place where evil is distilled, symbolic- 
ally to reclaim and reconsecrate it for 
peaceful and constructive use?” and 
participants moved forward to plant 
their crosses inside the perimeter. 


Not unexpectedly they were halted by 
police and threatened with arrest. For 
ten minutes demonstrators ‘ reas- 
oned” with individual policemen 
attempting to open up dialogue on the 
morality of the base, in some cases 
with success. No one was arrested and 
after a short concluding prayer the 
group departed. 


This was a dignified and effective 
demonstration. For over an hour the 
police were a captive audience and in 
the ensuing dialogue one could sense 
the discomfiture of individuals in an 
untenable position. These two actions 
show what is possible with a small 
group. In each case the type of action 
was well geared to the circumstances. 
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